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Carl Maria Von Weber. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BioGRAPHY BY HIs SON. 
WEBER'S MANNER OF COMPOSING. 
Weber's manner of creation and composition 
was in itself too remarkable to be overlooked. 
Many atime in the autumn might he be seen on 
the Briihlsche Terrasse, or in the Grosser Gar- 
ten, at hours when the fashionable world of Dres- 
den was not there, with some closely-written 
pages in bis hand, which he stood still and read, 
and then wandered on muttering to himself. He 
was learning by heart the words of “Euryanthe.” 
He studied them until he made them a portion of 
himself—his own creation as it were. His favor- 
ite pupil Benedict has done the world the ser- 
vice of putting down on paper. at the time, the 
few remarks which fell from the great master, in 
confidential moments, as to his own creative pro- 
cess. According to these notices, the genius of 
the composer would sometimes long lie dormant 
during his frequent repetition of the words; and 
then suddenly the idea.of a whole musical piece 
would flash into his mind like a sudden gleam of 
light into the darkness. It would then remain 
there uneffaved, gradually crystallizing itself, as 
it were, into a perfect shape; and not till this 
—- was attained was it put down on paper. 
lis first transcription of his ideas took place ear- 
ly in the morning, after a very frugal breakfast, 
as he stood at his desk. The completion and in- 
strumentation ofall the various elements of an 
idea were undertaken in the evening. In. his 
first sketch he generally noted down the voices 
fully, and only marked here and there the har- 
moniéy; or the places where the wind-instruments 
were to be introduced. Sometimes he indicated 
by signs, known only to himself, his most wonder- 
ful and characteristic orchestral effects. These 
sketches, nevertheless, were so incomplete that 
neither Meyerbeer, with all his profound experi- 
ence,nor Marschnes, with all his similarity ot feel- 
ing, was ever able tocomprehend the scattered 
scores of “The Three Pintos,” so as to complete 
the work ; although both the great masters had 
heard Weber play considerable portions of the 
opera. In fact, he was accustomed to play to 
his wife, to Benedict, and others, great fragments 
of any work on which he was engaged; and such 
fragments invariably possessed the form they af- 
terwards maintained. The whole was already 
so firmly stereotyped upon his brain, that his in- 
strumentation was little more than the labor of a 
copyist ; and the notes flowed to his pen with the 
indications of all the shadings of expression, such 
as the pianos, the fortes, and the pauses, as if 
copperplated on the paper. From the nature of 
this peculiar mental process may be comprehend- 
ed the enormous quantity of work which Weber 
was able to get through in an almost incredibly 
brief period. The whole transcription of the 
complete opera of “Euryanthe,” from his sketch- 
es, occupied only sixty days of labor. Not that 
, the composer, when once the last note was put 
on paper, considered all that he had written was 
perfection : on the contrary, he frequently be- 
stowed the labor of many days upon alterations 
in his score, after first representations, or in ac- 
cordance with convictions which had forced them- 
selves upon him ‘during rehearsals. Thus the 
finale of the second act of “Euryanthe” was three 
times remodelled ; and the overture was modified 
by the introduction of the spectral passages, after 
the first rehearsals of the orchestra; and upon 
these corrections the same neatness was bestowed 
as on his wondrous “copperplate” scores. 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH BEETHOVEN. 


Early in the year (1823), a correspondence, 
forming an event in Weber's life, took place. The 





Dresden capellmeister had been so fortunate as 
to secure for his own theatre—not without much 
trouble, annoyance and counter-intrigue of the 
customary kind, however—the services of Wil- 
helmine Schréder, who was now quickly ripening 
into one of the most dramatic singers of her time. 
With such a prima donna he at last saw a chance 
of giving, with effect, the great dramatic work of 
the giant Beethoven, “Fidelio.” This opera, 
which Weber often spoke of as “one of the great- 
est that mortal mind had ever created,” he had 
long desired to give; and he would not have pro- 
fessed that reverence for all that was great in art, 
which was one of his distinguishing characteris- 
tices, had he not sought to obtain, by all the means 
in his power, every advantage that might enable 
him to give the most perfect effect to the music. 
For this purpose, Weber resolved to address the 
great musician himself: and a voluminous cor- 
respondence, upon the subject of “Fidelio,” en- 
sued between the two celebrated composers. It 
may be considered a serious loss to the artistic 
world that this remarkable correspondence should 
have hopelessly vanished, through the negligence 
of those who had the care of Weber’s papers af- 
ter his death. One little fragment of Weber's 
rough sketch of his first letter, in which he ex- 
presses his high admiration of the great German 
composer’s genius, and begs his assistance in the 
production of his work, alone remains. Beetho- 
ven, in spite of his habitual rudeness and inacces- 
sibility to advances, seems to have received We- 
ber’s proposition in the most friendly spirit, and 
to have entertained towards him the most amia- 
ble feelings. At all events, the rough old man, 
who was incapable of the slightest taint of hypoc- 
risy, in a subsequent letter to KGnneritz, in which 
he acknowledges the receipt of a remuneration 
of forty ducats for the performance of “Fidelio” 
in Dresden, speaks of Weber as “my dear friend.” 
A subsequent personal acquaintance between the 
two great men added strength to this mutual feel- 
ing of friendship: and all that has been said and 
written respecting the antipathy and even bitter 
acrimony of one towards the other has been in- 
vented either by ignorance or malice. 

The score of “Fidelio” was sent by Beethoven 
himself to Weber ; and the opera was produced 
upon the Dresden boards, on the 27th April, af- 
ter fourteen rehearsals, conducted by the capell- 
meister with even more than his customary zeal 
and care. Wilhelmine Schréder, in the princi- 
pal part, although she had not yet attained the 
artistic maturity of the time when she was univer- 
sally hailed as the one and the true representative 
of the heroic Leonora, surpassed all expecta- 
tions, and contributed greatly to the enormous 
success of the opera. 


ODD FELLOWS. 


A strange society had been for some years es- 
tablished in Vienna. It consisted of almost all 
the literary, scientific, and artistic‘men of mark” 
of the day, and was accustomed to meet at the 
“Blamenstéckel,” a small inn in an obscure street 
of the capital. This society had gradually ac- 
quired a great European reputation, under the 
name of the “Ludlam’s Wohle,” although its drift 
and avowed tendency were only to encourage 
“the art of divine nonsense.” [Farmless as it was, 
it was destined eventually to meet its death by 
the hands of the police. But in these days it 
flourished, and carried its avowed art to the sub- 
limest pitch of perfection. A naked Bacchus be- 
strode the pothouse door; a narrow winding stair 
led down into a sort of cellar-room, where the 
profane were allowed to eat and drink in their 
own low way: but through this public room was 
another long, low, dark, smoky chamber, which 
was the holy sanctuary of the illustrious “Lud- 





lam’s Hihle.” As the society increased in num- 
bers, the further wall had been broken down and 
the narrow space enlarged. And in clouds of 
the densest tobacco-smoke, at bare deal tables, on 
bare deal benches, was wont to sit all the art, 
science, wit, and learning of Vienna. The Lud- 
lamites called themselves “bodies ;” all other mor- 
tals were mere “shadows ;” and a neophyte was 
obliged, on being admitted into the sanctuary, to 
lay aside his “shadow” name, and take a “bodily” 
designation. Its chief, or “Caliph” as he was 
called, was the actor Schwartz, who sat on an 
elevated seat, as on a throne, with his round red 
stolid face. All the leading men of the day took 
fancy names of the wildest and strangest descrip- 
tion, but all bearing some analogy, however re- 
mote, to their standing, character, temper, or past 
life.* Although nonsense, and in modern par- 
lance “chaff,” were avowedly the objects of the 
society. it followed naturally from such an assem- 
blage of eminert men, that, in the midst of the 
production of comic music, drawings, caricatures, 
and equivocal wit, it was impossible that art, and, 
science and literature should not be discusssd. 
In its influence in this respect the “Ludlam’s 
Iléhle” was looked up to as a mighty engine of 
power; although never was this power known to 
have been misused. It was into this awful and 
semi-mysterious society that it was determined 
Weber should be inducted. 

Weber was led into the crowded, tobacco- 
smoke-reeking assemblage by the caliph himself, 
accompanied by Benedict and Holtei, amidst the 
usual grand chorus of honor, the only words of 
which were “dumm! dumm! dumm!” A mem- 
ber rose to move that the neophyte should be ad- 
mitted without the customary free-masonic trials ; 
and the motion was accepted by the usual re- 
sponse of “Eins! zwei! drei!” *After a pause of 
thoughtful silence, Weber was hailed under his 
new Ludlamite name of “Agathus the bulls-eye- 
hitter,” the “Agathus” being an allusion to the 
heroine of his opera, the adjunct to the fact of 

is having hit the mark by his “Der Freischiitz.” 
Upon Benedict was bestowed the designation of 
“Malediinntus,” as the reverse of the syllables 
forming his name, with the addition of “Wagner 
der Weberjunge” (Weaver's apprentice); the 
first name in honor of his being the famulus of 
the greaFaust of music. All that wit and jest 
and song and extravagance could invent, was 
lavished with spendthrift hand in honor of the 
occasion. But poor Weber, whose weak chest 
was aff€cted by the dense tobacco-smdke, and 
whose delicate nerves were shattered by the - 
noise, was more shocked and repelled by the new 
honors awarded him, than pleased with his re- 
ception. “It must have been the devil that thrust 
me into that wasps’ nest,” he said, on returning 
home, to Holtei. “Were it not for the necessity 
of keeping well with the critics who wallow in 
such filth, Satan himself could never drag me 
there again.” But after a time Weber began to 
change his note. “They are certainly very jolly 
fellows,” he said. After having been dragged to 
the “Hohle” a few times, and getting accustomed 
to the manner in which “the divine art of non- 
sense” was cultivated, he used to look forward to 
a Ludlamite evening as one of the greatest joys 
of his Vienna life. ‘The magic spell had worked 
its due effect. Not only was Weber's spirit 


* One of the reasons alleged for the dissolution of this soci- 
ety by the Austrian police. was that it was accustomed to sin 
a famous chorus to the words, ‘Black is red—red is black.’ 
These words in reality only alluded to the red face of Schwartz 
(Black) the caliph, but were looked upon by the suspicious 
authorities as referring to prohibited"political colors. It was 
a rule of the society, , that the stupidest of the mem- 
bers should be the chief of the community, and the next in 
rank of dunder-headedness to be the vice-president, This 
regulation was naturally looked upon also as an implied sa- 
tire upon Imperial Majesty and his prime minister, 
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roused and animated by his intercourse with his 
new associates, but they in turn formed a band 
of the stanchest friends, to rally round him and 
support him during the troublous times of the 
production of his “Euryanthe.” 


WEBER AND BEETHOVEN. 


Meanwhile, a remark made by the old giant 
Beethoven respecting Weber’s. new work, in 
Steiner’s establishment, and brought tothe com- 
pores ears by Benedict, made him resolve no 
urther to postpone the visit, which he had longed 
to make to the mighty master, but from which 
he had been constantly kept back by the rumors 
always rife respecting Beethoven's rude and un- 
couth manners to his visitors. Weber was en- 
couraged at the same time, by the friendly tone 
of the letters which he had received from the 
great composer of “Fidelio,” on the subject of 
the production of his opera in Dresden. He took 
courage ; and, after having been duly announced, 
he drove out, on the 5th October, along with 
Benedict and Haslinger the publisher, to Baden 
(by Vienna), where the old lion was wont, until 
late in the autumn, to have his den. 

Weber's fears as to his reception had been, in 
a great measure. groundless. Beethoven was no 
longer the growling ogre, wh'ch so many had des- 
cribed in years gone by. By nature and educa- 
tion he was reserved, morose, and irritable. The 
death of the girl he loved in early years had ren- 
dered him misanthropical; and his ascetic devo- 
tion to his art had naturally made him averse to 
mixing with the world. His life had been one 
of a martyr of the old legends, or an iron-bound 
hero of the antique. Even when sitting as a dis- 
ciple at the feet of Father Haydn he had vowed 
himself to eternal celibacy, in order that no joys 
of the world might divert him from the revelations 
of his art. To the minds of men he became a 
mere musical abstraction. A Beethoven, who 
could eat, drink, and love as other mortals, would 
have appeared an incomprehensible anomaly to 
them. This abnormal condition of humanity had 
naturally led to a state of the most profound mel- 
ancholy, when that fearful evil, so hard for all to 
bear, but to the musical creator worse than death 
itself, suddenly fell upon him, and, at the age of 
little more than thirty, Beethoven was complete- 
ly, hopelessly, incurably deaf. He then had 
crept into his lair alone, like a wounded beast of 
the torest, to hide himself from humanity. “Con- 
ceive my deep humiliation,” he had written to Ifis 
brother in the year 1802; “a creature stool by 
my side, and heard the distant tones of the flute ; 
but [ heard nothing! He heard the laborer sing 
in the fields; but I heard nothing! Despair fell 
upon me. J was nigh on taking my life with my 
own hands. But she—Art—held back. I 
could not eave the world until I had revealed 
that whi¢h lay within me; and I lived on my 
hatefuljife.” During this dark period came the 
“Fidefio”—that “Fidelio” which Beethieven nev- 

Aeard himself—and it failed to attract. Tt was 
modelled again, and re-modelled ; but still the 
public of Vienna was cold to Beethoven's dra- 
matic effort. When he himself attempted to 
conduct his work, that pitiless public laughed. He 
crept more and more deeply into his cold, cheer- 
less solitude. Fortunately for the world, he nev- 
er lost the conviction of the might of his own ge- 
nius. 

But those days had gone by. [abit, like na- 
ture, had done much to drape over the rough 
edges of Beethoven's rocky temper. He had be- 
gun to forget the loss of real sound, as his own 
heavenly orchestra played more clearly to his 
soul. Aesofter and more human spirit had once 
more taken possession of him. He had again 
found sympathy with mankind. He would have 
been no real artist, had he not been cheered also 
by the growth of his colossal fame. And thus it 
was that Beethoven, without wholly shaking off 
the evil demon which beset him, had, at the peri- 
od of Weber's visit, already peeped more com- 
placently into the ovter world, with that strange 
mixture of openness and shyness, repose and rest- 
jessness, flashing animation and deep melancholy, 
friendly garrulity and dull apathy, which so 
strangely characterized him up to the last days 





of his life. In the house where he was wont to 
dine, when surrounded by known faces, he would 
even lead the conversation, and express his po- 
litical opinions in his usual rough, straightforward 
manner, but generally in terms borrowed from 
musical phraseology. Metternich’s police actual- 
lv pricked up its long ears at Beethoven's politi- 
cal opinions; but its president, Sedlnitzky, had 
said, “Let the old bear growl; he can’t bite.” 
And the old bear growled on, unheeding. But 
he was still “The Solitary of the Mountain.” He 
lived alone, walked alone, created alone and shut 
up in himself. In this respect he was still in the 
eves of the Viennese, who saw and heard nothing 
of him but his works, the invisible ‘:cloud-com- 
peller” of the musical heavens—a mystery and a 
myth! 

About the period when Weber’s “Der Frei- 
schiitz” had appeared. Beethoven had again be- 
gun to interest himself in the music of his day. 
He visited the noted “musical emporium,” took 
scores upon his knees and studied them ardently. 
When “Der Freischiitz” became so celebrated, 
Beethoven even took the score home with him. 
“T could never have believed it of the poor weak 
little mannikin,” he was heard to say, banging on 
the score with his fist : “Weber must write operas, 
one after the other.” The finale of the second 
act was still too strange for him. “I see what 
Weber means,” he exclaimed ; “but he has put 
such devilish queer stuff in here! When I read 
the wild bunt, I can’t help laughing; and yet I 
feel it is the right thing. That is music which 
must be heard—heard only—and I—I—” and 
then a heavy sigh. 

Weber knew then, that he had earned Beet- 
hoven’s respect before his visit. But he felt 
strangely moved when he entered the great 
man’s poor,‘lesolate-looking room. All lay in the 
wildest disorder—music, money, clothing, on the 
floor—linen from the wash upon the dirty bed— 
broken coffee-cups upon the table. The open 
pianoforte was covered thickly with dust. Beet- 
hoven entered to greet his visitors. Benedict 
has thus described him. “Just so must have 
looked Lear, or one of Ossian’s bards. His thick 
gray hair was flung upwards, and disclosed the 
sanctuary of his lofty, vaulted forehead. His 
nose was square, like that of a lion; his chin 
broad, with those remarkable folds which all his 
portraits show ; his jaws formed as if purposely to 
crack the hardest nuts; his mouth noble and soft. 
Over the broad face, seamed with scars from the 
small-pox, was spread a dark redness. From un- 
der the thick, closely compressed eyebrows gleam- 
ed a pair of small, flashing eyes. The square, 
broad form of a Cyclops was wrapped in a shab- 
by dressing-gown much torn about the sleeves.” 
Beethoven recognized Weber without a word, 
embraced him energetically, shouting out, “There 
you are, my boy; you are a devil of a fellow! 
God bless you !” handed him at once his famous 
tablets, then pushed a heap of music from the old 
sofa, threw himself upon it, and, during a flow of 
eonversation, commenced dressing himself to go 
out. Beethoven began with a string of com- 
plaints about his own position ; about the theatres, 
the public, the Italians, the talk of the day, and, 
more especially about his own ungrateful nephew. 
Weber, who was nervous and agitated, counselled 
him to tear himself from Vienna, undertake a 
journey through Germany, to convince himself 
of the world’s judgment of him, and more espec- 
ially go to England, where his works were more 
reverenced than in any other country. “Too late ! 
too late!” cried Beethoven, making the panto- 
mime of playing on the piano, and shaking his 
head sadly. Then he seized on Weber's arm, 
and dragged him away to the Sauerhof, where he 
was wont to dine. “Here,” wrote Weber, after- 
wards, “we dined together in the happiest mood. 
The rough, repulsive man paid meas much atten- 
tion as if I were a lady to whom he was making 
court, and served me at table with the most deli- 
cate care. How proud I felt to receive all this 
kindness and affectionate regard from the great 
master-spirit! The day will remain for ever im- 


.pressed on my mind, as well as on that of all who 


were present.” At table Beethoven turned the 
conversation to the subject of “Euryanthe,” which 





Weber strove to avoid. ‘How is the book ?” he 
asked. Weber hastened to reply, “Full of good 
situations.” But Beethoven had caught sight of 
Haslinger’s shake of the head, and burst out 
laughing: “Ah! the old story!” he shouted; 
“these German authors never know how to con- 
coct a good opera-book.” “But how about ‘Fi- 
delio’ ?” rejoined Weber. “Oh! that was deriv- 
ed from the French,” said Beethoven; “and was 
translated into German out of the Italian.” And 
so the two great composers communed together. 
And the others sat by, and saw these two heads 
so closely bent together—from the one of which 
had sprung the “Eroica,” the “C-minor Sympho- 
ny,” and the “Fidelio’—“from the other the 
“Freischiitz,” “Leier und Schwert,” and “Pre- 
ciosa”—and thought how many treasures of the 
beautiful might still be there, and compared We- 
ber’s long, narrow, scantily-covered head. and re- 
fined, spiritual, tender face, with the mighty lion- 
like facial mass of Beethoven, over which rose a 
very forest of hair, and reflected how the widely- 
contrasted genius of the two was so wondrously 
mirrored in each man, although both glowed with 
the same artistic fire, and both had the halo of 
immortality upon their brows. But the time 
came for departure. Again and again Beetho- 
ven embraced Weber, as though he could not 
part with him. It was long before he would re- 
linquish Weber’s long,thin, delicate hand from the 
grasp of his bulky fist. “Success to your new 
opera! If I can, I will come on vour first night,” 
he cried ; and so they parted. Weber returned 
to Vienna deeply moved. 

Thus had a friendly intercourse been establish- 
ed between the two celebrated composers, who 
never quite understood each other’s genius, but 
who might have loved each other as artists and 
men. Unfortunately, malicious mischief-making 
came tocool the friendship. A criticism on Beet- 
hoven, written in Weber’s very youthful days, 
was laid before the musical giant as a crime of 
weight ; and the cordiality was strangled in its 
hirth, although enmity there never was between 
the two. 





Handel’s Organ Accompaniment. 


Tt has been an often-expressed wish of musicians 
that Handel’s manner of playing the Organ-accom- 
paniment to his Oratorios could be ascertained. In 
the scores hitherto published we see nothing but the 
word “Organ” standing at the same line with the 
violoncellos and double-basses, with sometimes, and 
that rarely, a mark of 7asto solo. F.ven the best mu- 
sicians of later times have been in doubt about his 
stenographic method of indicating so principal a part 
in an oratorio. A plain bass-line played by the or- 
gan in unison with a body of basses, with perhaps 
the occasional liberty of filling up a chord here and 
there, seems indeed to present to the eve nothing bet- 
ter than “a slight skeleton,’ as a judicious musical 
writer had expressed it. This meagre indication, so 
carelessly marked, was long conceived to be so mys- 
terious, that the distinguished composer Mendels- 
sohn earned the gratitude of a portion of the musical 
world by writing, (with a modest apology for his 
venturing on atask of such extreme difficulty,) an 
Organ-part to one of these oratorios. This deferen- 
tial hesitation was cre litable to him as a trae artist, 
and his labor is a gain to the domain of music. He, 
perhaps, has done more than Handel intended, but it 
was with a praiseworthy motive. Handel had neg- 
lected (or his copyist for him,) to be explicit, and it 
is only in one of his manuscript copies (of the orato- 
rio of Sau/) that he has for the first time satisfied us 
on the long-interesting point and divulged to us his 
usual method of organ accompaniment. Jt is in 
many particulars so precise that we may consider the 
cloud dispeHed, or at least the light made clearer than 
before. 

It is an enormons supposition that Handel played 
the organ during the whole performance of an orato- 
rio. He principally used it in the choruses, and we 
have to admire his sensitively discriminating judg- 
ment as much in the omissions of the organ-accom- 
paniment as in the excellence of the effects produced 
by his employment of it. Weare at once satisfied 
that his performance was not mere self-display, or 
meant to interfere with the various other instruments 
for which, with such masterly skill, he has written 
distinct parts. His department was with the multi- 
tude of voices to guide them, and keep them com- 
pactly together, (the shepherd of his flock,) so as not 
to have their attention caught or distracted by what 
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he had assigned to the instrumental band. With the 
Solo of the latter he did not interfere ; not having any 
intention, by an unceasing monotony of one instru- 
ment (however grext) to spoil, or rather nullify ef- 
fects of beauty which he himself had studiously imag- 
ined for the very purpose of variety and peculiar ex- 
pression. When the effects of the Fiu/l Organ, which 
were only occasionally requifed, were fulfilled, he 
confined himself to the bass range, snd pursued ‘the 
Tasto solo, (the plain bass notes without harmony} tll 
the next gradual gathering, or full burst, of the cho- 
ral voices. He, in fact, understood perfectly what 
few composers understand, the idiosyncrasy of the in- 
struments he wrotefor, and no one knew better when 
and how toemploy them. His manuscript of “Saul” 
contains numerous directions of ‘Justo solo,’ “ Tasto 
solo e ottave bassa,” “ Tasto solo e octave colla man de- 
stra,” “Organo pieno.” “Organo pieno come sta nelle 
parti,” “Senza Organo,” &c., &e. Many may write 
organ parts to his oratorios, but verv few will accord- 
ing to the model here discovered. For, with a vast- 
ly inferior judgment to that of this great master, they 
will adopt the conclusion that the organ is toembody 
and swallow up every other instrument ; thus making 
its properly distinctive part a mere pianoforte accom- 
paniment, devoid of light and shade, and finally be- 
coming wearisome by its individual monotony. Such 
an arrangement dispenses altogether with the necessi- 
tyyf employing an instrumental band; and if that 
be a desideratum, it is fully accomplished by such a 
voracious organ. 

It is now manifested also, that Handel employed 
two organs in his oratorios. His double choruses 
are marked with a first and second organ, the re- 
sponses of each party being given with its individual 
accompaniment. His own solos, played between the 
acts of the oratorios, are marked “Senza Organo Se- 
condo.” Inthe same manner, he employed a first 
and second harpsichord in his Operas ; and it ap- 
pears that the harpsichord (Cembalo) also accompan- 
ied various songs in the Oratorios. 

The original scores from which Handel himself 
played or conducted his oratorios, and which are now 
in possession of Mr. Victor Schcelcher, were never 
prepared for publication. They were the first copies 
drawn out clearly from the hastily scrawled and con- 
fused manuscript of the composer, which are quite 
useless for the purposes of conducting; but it was in 
these clear copies, and not in the original manuscripts 
that Handel afterwards made his final arrangements, 
alterations, and additions. To a great number of the 
pieces in these copies no instruments whatever are 
mentioned, the distribution of the several parts for 
the band having been left to his experienced and 
well-informed copyist; while some instruments are 
only named when they are to cease playing, an evi- 
dent proof of their usual employment, though not 
regularly marked. The simple word Tutte, marked 
over a “skeleton” score of four lines, was quite enough 
to employ his entire and very numerous orchestra, 
all the treble instruments playing together in nnison 
with the violins (first and second,) while the family 
of basses were classed according to the same rule. 
When there was no distinct part for the violas, or the 
words “‘senza viola” were not marked, they played 
with the violoncellos; and the single bass-line often 
comprehended not only the usual violoncellos and 
double basses, but the bassoons, the harpsichord, the 
teorba, the lute, the harp, and the organ. The bass, 
being figured, was held to be sufficient for such in- 
struments as usually played more than the plain bass 
notes. A practical musician of ordinary discretion 
would know in what cases the rule was to be relaxed. 
The above comprehensive rule, established and well- 
understood at the time, saved the composer an im- 
mensity of labor ; and, in the way of publication, it 
is evident that a score with all these different instru- 
ments separately and fully drawn out, in the fashion 
of more modern times, would exceed in size any mu- 
sical work ever yet published. The double lines re- 
quired by the harp, the harpsichord, the teorba, the 
lute, bassoons, and the organ, added to give more 
lines for the bow instruments with space for the wind 
instruments (including three trombones) and the 
drums, and for the eight voices of a full or of a dou- 
ble choras, would reasonably appal the most daring 
publisher of music. Soni vases to the opposite ex- 
treme, and some of his scores have been published 
with a miserable paucity of instruments. If the la- 
conic marks in his manuscripts had been more gener- 
ally known or attended to before now, his works 
would have had still greater justice done to them in 
the performance, and we should have heard fewer dia- 
tribes against the meagreness and poverty of his in- 
strumentation. It is scarcely too much to say that, 
from what has been occasionally discovered in his 
various.manuscripts, we have just grounds for con- 
cluding that there is scarcely a score of his yet pub- 
lished but would require re-editing, in order to be in 
accordance with the original state of its production. 





Mendelssohn's “St. Paul.” 
A CHAPTER FROM LAMPADIUS. 


His great oratorio of “St. Paul,” begun in Diis- 
scldorf, was finished at Leipzig during the course of 
this winter (1836). The author seems to have been 
bound by a promise to produce this work at a musi- 
cal festival of Lower-Rhine artists, to be held at Diis- 
seldorf. At any rate, the chorus-parts were engrav- 
ed at Bonn by Simrock, after the piece was complet- 
ed, and sent to Diisseldorf. Under the direction of 
Julius Rietz, the rehearsals were carried on with great 
enthusiasm; and when, on the 8th of May, 1836, 
Mendelssohn arrived in person, he found the work all 
ready for the public performance. On Whitsunday, 
the 22d of May, occurred the introduction of the ora- 
torio of “St Paul” to the world. The solos were 
Madame Fischer-Achten, Miss Grahbau (now Mad- 
ame Biinau), Messieurs Schmetzer and Wersing, the 
latter as St. Paul. As a curious fact, it may be re- 
marked, that the two false witnesses in the unimpor- 
tant duet at the opening, “We have heard him utter 
blasphemies,” could not find their voices when their 
turn came to sing. The success of the piece was de- 
cidedly brilliant. Mendelssohn’s sister, herself only 
and hardly second to her brother in music«l genius, 
—Fanny Hensel. whose tragic death her brother Fe- 
lix was soon called to deplore,—and the younger 
brother, Paul Mendelssohn, had come from Berlin to 
be present at the first performance of “St. Paul.” On 
the second day of the festival, Beethoven’s “Ninth 
Symphony,” and the first overtnre to ‘“Teonora,” 
then freshly produced, Mozart's “‘Davidde Penitente,” 
and agreat psalm in E flat, by Handel. On the 
third day, Mendelssohn played, with Ferdinand Da- 
vid, the great ““A-minor Sonata” of Beethoven ; and 
as the music was not at hand, and this piece had not 
been specially indicated for the occasion, he played 
from memory. The Committee of Direction signi- 
fied their gratification at Mendelssohn’s signal suc- 
cess by presenting him with a magnificent copy of 
the oratorio of “St. Paul,” adorned with elegant 
drawings of the leading scenes in the sacred drama, 
executed by the first artists of Diisseldorf,—Schrot- 
ter, Hiibner, Steinbriick, Miicke ; to which one was 
added by Mendelssohn’s brother-in-law, the court- 
painter Hensel. 

After the first representation of “St. Paul,” Men- 
delssohn made so many and so great changes in the 
work, that the great number of printed parts was ren- 
dered useless. ‘Ten pieces he left entirely out ; and 
the first great aria in B flathe reduced to about a 
third of its original length. On the other hand, he 
composed, some days before the festival, the short 
soprano solo in F major, in the second part; not to 
speak of innumerable smaller changes. 

After this festival was past, Mendelssohn went to 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, in order 30 directat the pub- 
lic celebration of the “Cecilia” (Cacilien Verein) in 
the place of his friend Schelble, who had heen very 
ill, and was trying the restorative effect of sea-bath- 
ing. This society afforded great delight to Mendels- 
sohn, in consequence of its large number of fine 
voices, and the secure mastery which it had acquired 
of the most difficult motets of Sebastian Bach. The 
city and suburbs of Frankfort, which he had seen and 
known only as a child, or when he flitted through it 
on his journeys, pleased him exceedingly. He en- 
joyed himself so well there, that he has left on record, 
in a sportive letter, that, if he should stay much long- 
er in Frankfort, he should certainly become a devoted 
gardener. During his cheerful occupations there, he 
discovered one blossom so fair, that he took it to him- 
self, to adorn the garden of his whole future life. He 
was introduced by a friend to the Jeanrenaud Family, 
and there made the acquaintance of the youngest 
daughter, Cecilia, who afterwards became his wife. 
When the nuptial band united them, there was no 
one who thought that it was so soon to be sundered. 
She was worthy of such a husband; and she showed 
it not only through their whole married life, but most 
of all by the heroic fortitude with which she bore her 
loss.* 

On the advice of his physician at Leipzig, Men- 
delssohn took a journey to Scheveningen, after his 
duties at Frankfort were concluded, in order to enjoy 
a course of sea-bathing. There he remained for some 
time ; and with nerves much strengthened, and his 
general health improved, he turned back, in the au- 
tumn of the same year, (1836), to renew his work at 
Leipzig. On the 2d of October, we see him re-in- 
stated in his old place as director of the concerts at 
the Gewandhaus. * * * # 

Meanwhile, there was an admirable opportinity in 
Leipzig to learn the marvellous power of Mendels- 
sohn as a leader, and to test at the same time the 
extent of musical resources in that art-loving city. 
“Israel in Egypt,” that master-piece of Handel’s, 


* She died in September, 1853. 





whose great effects are in the chorus parts, was stud- 
ied. Upon these choruses Mendelssohn began to 
work, having rehearsal follow rehearsal with great 
rapidity ; and, as the singers were promptness and 
loyalty itself, he soon wove the most, discordant ele- 
ments into unity, and brought about a very perfect 
result. He did a good service in other respects ; for 
he wrote out in full notes Handel’s figured oryzan bass, 
which is not read with ease by organists of our day. 
On Nov. 7, 1836, it was magnificently brought out 
in St. Panl’s Church, with a chorus of more than two 
hundred and fifty voices, assisted by the organ and a 
strong orchestra. The success of the oratorio well 
repaid the patient care and skill of preparation. The 
greatest interest in the work was manifested by the 
immense audience which filled the spacious charch. 
Thus Leipzig celebrated its first great Musical Festi- 
val, and with no common splendor. 

Of the other musical performances and concerts of 
this winter when Mendelssohn was the conductor, 
and which were therefore directed with matchless 
skill, I will refer to only one. It was the last con- 
cert of 1836, and took place on the 12th of Decem- 
ber. It was to have been on Thursday ; but out of 
love to Mendelssohn, and out of regard to his yearn- 
ing after Frankfort, it was given on the preceding 
Monday. After Mendelssohn had played, with rare 
skill, Beethoven’s “E-flat Major Concerto” for the 
first part, and closed in a storm of applause, the sec- 
ond part opened with his own “A Calm at Sea, and 
a Happy Voyage ;” then followed some solo perform- 
ances, and then the happily chosen finale of ‘Fide- 
lio.” The reader will remember that the great cho- 
rus of “Fidelio” has the words,— 

“Whoe’er a lovely bride has won, 
Let him now join our gladsome song.” 


Mendelssohn being called to the piano by the repeat- 
ed applause which followed this chorus, seated him- 
self, and began toextemporize on the theme, work 
ing it up in the most brilliant . It 

like a great family party, to which he had invited the 
guests to share in his own private joy. Every one 
who had a heart rejoiced with him. All knew what 
his errand to Frankfort was. 

It is also worthy of remark, that, this same winter, 
a friend of Mendelssohn, remarkable both for his per- 
formances on the piano and also for his own compo- 
sitions, visited Germany, and awakened much enthu- 
siasm by his brilliant talents. William Sterndale 
Bennett had come from England in order to study 
musical composition under Mendelssohn for a sea- 
son.* He displayed the value of the instructions he 
received in a delightful piano-forte Concerto in C mi- 
nor, and also in a very attractive overture, written in 
Mendelssohn’s manner, but st#ll pleasantly remem- 
bered. Later, we heard from the young composer a 
second overture, “The Wood Nymph,” which was 
one of the most charming pictures of natural scenery 
ever presented, and captivated all hearers. And, 
lastly, it may be remarked, that, at the last subscrip- 
tion concert of this season, Beethoven’s grand “Ninth 
Symphony” was given, even more perfectly, if possi- 
ble, than atits first performance: 

And now had come the time when the tried and 
proved musical resources of Leipzig could be fitly 
put to a fine test of their reach and conjpass; and 
that was on the occasion of bringing out Mendels- 
sohn’s oratorio of “St. Paul,” now widely \known, 
and in many countries. The chorus began their re- 





hearsals in February, 1837; and every thing that-tha,. |, 


director’s skill, zeal, and thoroughness could accom- 
plish was done, and all that the thorough co-opera- 
tion of the singers could effect was conjoined with 
even greater spirit and willingness than at the repre- 
senta‘ion of Handel’s “Israel in Egypt.” The noble 
choruses and chorals, although accompanied merely 
by a wretched piano, wrought powerfully upon the 
choir, and, despite the repeated necessary rehearsals, 
raised public expectation to its height. Most impres- 
sive of all were the choral, “Sleepers awake! a voice 
is calling,” whose imposing effect, with the trembone 
accompaniment, could only be conjectured when 
sung to the piano; the sublime preceding chorus, 
“Rise up! arise! for thy light comes ;” and the 
voice from heaven, in the blended soprano and alto, 
“Sanl, Saul, why persecutest thou-me?”’ But scarce- 
ly less effective and moving were all those passages 
which bear the stamp of a Christian’s joy, of pious 
self-renunciation, and untroubled confidence: as, for 
example, that first chorus, which rang out like a 
pean of victory, “Lord, thou alone art God ;” that 
choral, full of inward humility and the love of God, 
“To thee, O Lord, I yield my spirit ;” and those two 
precious, sadly joyous choruses, “Happy and blest 
are they who have endured,” and “The Lord will 
wipe away all tears from theireyes, for he hath spo- 
ken it ;” the first of which, with its gently swelling | 


* The London Musical World denies that Bennett was ever 
the pupil of Mendelssohn. 
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wave-like accompaniment, moved every heart to its 
depths. There was not in the whole oratorio a sin- 
gle chorus which we did not take delight in singing ; 
and Mendelssohn understood, as hardly any other 
director has equally done, how to make his singers 
sing with their whole souls. This appeared in the 
perfect execution of the pianos, only breathed out; 
the crescendos and diminuendos, whose possibilities, 
significance, and effect he first revealed to us. 

After such thorough drill, not only in the chorus- 
es, but in the solo and the orchestral parts, the public 
performance of the work, which took place on the 
16th of March, 1837, could not fail to be successful 
in the highest degree. It was a disappointment that 
the bass soloist, who was to take the part of St. Paul, 
was obliged to be absent in consequence of illness ; 
but the gentleman who took his place sustained the 
part well. Jn the recitative, Mlle. Grabau was es- 
pecially excellent. I do not remember who the oth- 
er soloists were. The choir consisted of over three 
hundred voices, with a correspondingly large orches- 
tra. I must let another speak for me regarding the 
general effect; for T was one of the performers on the 
occasion. The critic of the “Musical Gazette’ says, 
“Under the skilful leading of the composer, the great 
orthestra did its work masterly; and the choruses, 
already thoroughly studied under Director Dr. Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy, were given in noble style, so 
bright, powerful, full, round, and shaded to every 
nicety of expression, that I never saw the effect in so 
large a choir equalled. Whoever was present at the 
representation of that brilliant work will be compell- 
ed to confess, that the larger share of the credit which 
the choir gained for itself is owing to the matchless 
skill of the conductor and the power of the piece itself. 
With simple justice has the management of the sub- 
scription concerts offered its public thanks to the 
honored leader, the soloists, the orchestra, its con- 
ductor David, and the entire body of singers, for their 
unwearied patience in preparation, and their brilliant 
performance on the night of representation.” 

Tofgive an opinion or an analytical criticism, nay 
even merely to enter upon a detailed characterization 
of a work which has made its way through nearly 
the whole civilized worlu, and met everywhere with 
the most lively appreciation—of a musical composi- 
tion, the remembrance of which, but lately renewed, 
still lives, as it were, in all hearts and all ears, would 
neither be in place, nor form a part of my duty. I 
only ask leave to offer some apologetic observations 
and hints. Viewed in a formally esthetic light, 
there may certainly be many weak features in the 
work. The individuality and effectiveness of Paul 
are certainly thrown somewhat into the background 
by the martyrdom of Stephen, and the Second Part 
is inferior to the First in dramatic interest. But the 
idea running through the whole work is too high and 
general to require to be strictly bound up with a sin- 
gle individual ; we have the glorification of Christi- 
anity, with its humility, and with its joyous alacrity 
to live and die for the Lord, as opposed to the stub- 
born self-righteousness of Judaism, and the sensually 
cheerful view taken of life by Heathenism ; we have 
the antagonism of these two principles (more obsti- 
nate certainty in the case of Judaism) to the first, 
and the triamph of the first through the revelation of 
eternal li¥ht, and the immediate influence of divine 
lis idea is bodily represented in the person 
en, Paul, and Barnabas, and concentrated 
| in witat is really the central point of the whole orato- 

| “Wo, the conversion of Paul. Some persons have 
felt inclined to blame the composer for having given 
the single voice of the Lord to a chorns of female 
voices, that is to say, perhaps, angels ; he should 
rather, it has been asserted, have merely suggested 
this voice by means of a powerful blast on the trom- 
bone. But it is this very medium between the mate- 
rial employment of words spoken by a man, and a 
mere suggestion by means of a blast alone, that 
strikes me as a most happy hit of the composer, for 
the phenomenon is thereby rendered supernatural 
without losing us character of reality. All argu- 
ments, however, it strikes me, must yieid to the pow- 
erful impression undoubtedly produced by this 
angel chorus on every heart with the slightest claim 
to susceptibility. Who is there, who on hearing it, 
has not felt a shudder as it were run through him at 
finding himself face to face with the omnipresence 
aud omniscience of God! And how is this impres- 
sion strengthened by the powerful chorus, “Rise up ! 
arise!” that flashes like the very lightning from 
Heaven into the darkness of earth! What a forci- 
hle admonition to conversion is contained in the 
following highly solemn choral, “ Sleepers, wake! a 
voice is calling.” and what a triumph of the future 
victory and also of the approaching judgment is con- 
tained in the majestic notes of the trombone, which 
accompany every phrase, and remind us of the 
magnificence of old Zion, illumined, however, by the 
light of the New Covenant! How strikingly, too, is 













the difference between the Christian, Jewish, and 
Heathen element expressed in the choruses! Let the 
reader only compare the choruses: ‘ Happy and 
blest,” No. li, and: “O great is the depth of the 
riches,” No. 22, with the two Jewish choruses : ‘Now 
this man ceaseth not,” No. 5,and: ‘ This is Jeho- 
vali’s temple,” No. 38, and these again with the cho- 
ruses, No. 33 and 35: The Gods themselves as mor- 
tals have descended,” and: “O be gracions, ye Im- 
mortals,” and he must confess how characteristically 
the three different elements are treated. 

A most original and magnificent embellishment to 
the oratorio are the chorales, which are always intro- 
duced in the right place. While we find concentra- 
ted in them the most intrinsically pure expression of 
pious Christian sentiment, their power is materially 
increased hy the addition of the most pleasingly 
constructed harmony. There can be no doubt that, 
in the case of many persons who perhaps had not for 
a long time taken part in any sacred melody, the 
magnificence of the Christian and especially the 
Evangelical psalmody was once more rendered clear 
and carried to the heart. This effect may possibly 
have only been imitated from the great Sebastian 
Bach ; but is the composer, on that account, less 
deserving of our thanks for reviving, after the lapse 
of ahandred years, the Christian chorale, in all its 
fervor and dignity, and, moreover, beantified by the 
resources at the command of modern art? Finally 
it is impossible to speak in terms of too high praise 
of the pious and masterly skill with which the artist, 
working upa text selected from the words. of the 
Bible itself into a well proportioned historical picture, 
possessing the richest variety, has executed a most 
difficult task. Though, in our opinion, the great 
strength of the oratorio consists in the choruses and 
chorales, we would by no means wish to undervalue 
the solos. The recitatives are all magnificently 
treated, and, for instance, it is impossible to conceive 
anythirg more dramatically effective, and, at the 
same time, more in accordance with the stvle of 
sacred composition, than the two airs for Panl, the 
thunder-air: “Consume them all, Lord Sabaoth,” 
and the air of repentance: “O God, have mercy.” 
Similarly, in the soprano air ; “Jerusalem,” the ari- 
oso for contralto : “But the Lord is mindful,” and 
in the air for Paul : “T praise thee, O Lord,” no one. 
most assuredly, will fail to recognize the depth and 
vividness of Christian feeling presented in the most 
finished musical form. In one word, the whole ora- 
torio produces an “edifying” effect, and that, too, in 
the highest acceptation of the epithet; it fortifies, it 
elevates, it ennobles our minds§by the happy exhihi- 
tion of religious feeling in the garb of the Beautiful. 
Whenever, as is the case in this instance, the Eter- 
nallv-Beautiful and the Eternally True join hands, 
the highest result of art has becn attained, and success 
ean never fail to follow. 


Decorated with the fresh laurels which the per- 
formance of St. Pan! in Leipsic brought him, figura- 
tively and actually (a wreath of laurel was laid upon 
his conductor’s desk), Mendelssohn now hastened to 
Frankfort, to entwine the wedding mvrtle in the 
chaplet of fame. In the spring of 1837, the bond 
uniting him to Cecilia Jeanrenand, second daughter 
of a deceased clergyman of the Reformed creed, was 
conseerated by the charch, “Ach, es war wohl 
schine Zeit!”’—In the August of the same vear, 
accompanied by his bride, whose beauty and amiable 
disposition everywhere produced a most favorable 
impression, and by her mother and sister, he paid a 
visit to his old friends in Diisseldorf, with all of 
whom (Immermann excepted) he had always re- 
mained on the very best terms. As a rule, he was 
very fond of staving in Diisseldorf. According to 
his own statements, his visits to that citvavere among 
the happiest events of his life. When there, he gave 
himself his full swing, was in tip top spirits, nay, 
absolutely frolicsome, and responded indefatigably to 
all demands upon his professional skill. On the 
present occasion, his St. Pan’ was again performed, 
in his honor, under the direction of his pupil and 
friend, Rietz. He himself was enabled to show his 
friends, as fresh fruits of his industry, the manuscripts 
of the 42d Psalm, Op. 42: a second Concerto in D 
minor, for Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 40; and 
thé Violin Quartet in E minor, Op. 44, No. 2; the 
last having been written hefore the other two. Thus 
even the first happy period of married life had not 
any influence in diminishing the rich vein of his artis- 
tic productivity. From Diisseldorf, also, he sent all 
ready for engraving, to Simrock, in Bonn, his three 
Motets for Female Voices, which he had partly writ- 
teu at Rome. From Diisseldorf, he proceeded, with- 
out his family, direct to England, being expected at 
the Birmingham Festival for the performance of his 
St. Paul (from the 19th to the 22d September). The 
oratorio was given on the second day of the Festival 
before a most numerous assembly, but with some 





omissions in the Second Part. The entire work met 
with unanimous approbation, the choruses being ren- 
dered with unusual force, if not, invariably, with 
perfect accuracy. Mendelssohn’s appearance in the 
orchestra towards the conclusion of the performance, 
was greeted with tumultuous applause. In Septem- 
ber of this year, St. “~— was given for the first time 
in Berlin also. * * * 

Scarcely had Mendelssohn returned to Leipsic, 
when he learned the existence of a very strong wish, 
expressed even at the first performance, for St. Paul 
to be repeated. He complied with this wish, aad 
conducted the rehearsals with his accustomed care. 
When, however, the day of performance, the 15th 
September, 1838, arrived, he did not make his appear- 
ance, having been suddenly attacked with the measles. 
David had to undertake the duties: of conductor in 
his place, and executed his difficult task so strictly in 
accordance with the spirit of his model that the im- 
pression produced upon the many of the andience 
appeared even more profound than at the first per- 
formance. We must mention that, after the chorale, 
No. 9: “To thee, O Lord, I yield my spirit,” a new 
air: “Der Du die Menschen liissest sterben, und 
sprichst ; Kommt wieder, Menschenkinder,” was 
interpolated. ‘The most important soprano solos on 
this occasion were undertakeu by a fair and amiable 
artist, who, after giving up a brilliant public career 
and retiring into private life, dedicated her magnigi- 
cent natural gifts almost exclusively to the sacred art, 
more especially as represented by the muse of Men- 
4elssohn, and who, up to the most recent period, 
understood more thoroughly than any other singer 
the spirit of his creations and rendered them with 
greater felicity. After this performance of St. Paul, 
there was only one more in Leipsic, that one being 
the last the composer conducted ; on Good Friday, 
1847. We may remark that 10 other work of art 
ever found such general acceptance in so short a time. 
The years 1837 and 1838 might really and truly be 
entitled in the history of music : “St, Paul’s years.” 
A musical amateur has endeavored to determine the 
number of its performances, and finds that, in a peri- 
od of a year and a half, and at 41 towns, they 
amounted to no fewer than fifty. In Germany, in 
the Tyrol, and in Switzerland, in Denmark, in Hol- 
Jand, in Poland, and in Russia, in England, and in 
America, St. Paul was everywhere given, and, in 
some towns, two or three times. 





Verpr.—A letter from Paris, to the New Orleans 
Picayune, gives the following as the latest pen and 
ink portrait of M. Verdi. “Quite tall, spare rather 
than fleshy, a strong, energetic head, which reminds 
one of Salvator Rosa’s brigand chiefs—sueh is Verdi. 
His glance is fatal and legendary, thick eve-brows 
cover his eyes with their mysterious shade. His nose 
is thick rather than large; from it two wrinkles come 
down to the chin like a furrow ploughed by disdain. 
A beard black as jet hides an ironical smile. His 
hroad virile brow is crowned by hair which frizzles 
like sea weed. The general expression of his face is 
hard, severe, haughty; it denotes will, courage, dis- 
trust. Verdi is a man of untarnished honor and pro- 
verbial shyness. He has, besides his art, three affec- 
tions lodged alone in his heart of hearts: His coun- 
try, reading, and his country seat Saint Agatha, 
which is really a palace. Fleeing contact with socie- 
ty, parties, dinners, balls, execrating compliments, 
puffs, and, above all things, /a claque, he is truly an 
odd, bizarre and puzzling character. One Verdi is 
the Verdi who is the same with everybody ; the stiff, 
rongh, abrupt, restless, scowling man; icy to mere 
acqnaintances, never expressing an opinion, especial- 
lv about musical matters, shivering at the sight of an 
album and at the demand of a portrait; in fine, an 
odd stick. Nobody can come near him at rehearsals, 
and he quarrels outrageously three times a day with 
the manager. He has not the least mercy on singers ; 
pitiless and hypercritical, he makes them begin again 
and again, until they are utterly exhausted. The 
least thing throws him into a passion and excites his 
nervous irritability. He is the nightmare of the or- 
chestra of the opera. Nevertheless, as, afterjall, his 
object is a perfect performance of his work, the ar- 
tists who accuse him of brutality, end by yielding to 
his exigencies and by uniting their zeal to his sacred 
fire. He will not allow the least change to be made 
by them in his work. At the rehearsal of “Les Ve- 
pres Siciliennes,” Mons. Obin, discontented with 
his part, returned Verdi as good as he gave, where- 
upon Verdi suspended everything until Obin wrote 
him a letter of excuses. The obstinacy on both sides 
lasted a month—a whole month without a rehearsal ! 
*T was not Verdi who yielded. The other Verdi is a 
gentle, amiable man; perfectly courteous, fond of 
talking, but only with his most intimate friends—but 
this Verdi has never been seen excepting by three or 
four friends—for these he would do anything.” 
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“Poetry By Weicnt; A Mipwinter Nicut’s 
Dream,” A correspondent of the Examiner, who 
signs himself ‘‘Quevedo Minor,” and heads his com- 
munication as above, thus addresses the Editor of 
the /raminer. 

“Messrs. Moxon’s ‘Miniature Poets’ are to be pur- 
chased at the following prices: Wordsworth, 5s. ; 
Tennyson, 5s.; Browning, 5s.; and Tupper, 10s. 6d. 
The latter book is realiv an extraordinary bargain, 
and no doubt will reach its ‘tenth thousand’ in an in- 
credible short space of time. Having this pretty vol- 
ume in my hand yesterday evening, I happened to fall 
asleep, and forthwith -dveamed a dream. I saw on 
one side a literary Znfirno, where, among many oth- 
er unfortunate spirits, was that of a proverbial philos- 
opher, from whose vexed bowels streams of lava were 
roaring and rolling. High on the other side was a 
happy abode, divided from the first by a deep gu'f 
called Bathos, into which wretches attempting to gain 
the higher region continually fell, serambling back in 
a woeful plight to their proper place. Prominently 
seated in the Paradiso T beheld the spirit of Mr. 
Browning resting his head on Father Chaucer’s bo- 
som. To him, soon after my arrival, the vexed phi- 
Josopher cried aloud, begging that Mr. Browning 
might bring him one drop of Castalian dew to mois- 
ten his dry imagination. ‘No, my sonne,’ said Fath- 
er Chancer, ‘you in the other worlde solde your 
100,000 copies, and my sonne Browning botte pre- 
ciously fewe ; and now you are in the dompes, and 
he is gladde. It is trewe,’ achled Chaucer, affection- 
ately tweaking the great spirit’s ear, ‘he squeakes and 
grontes nowe and agen, I wol nat lie: and namely, 
I canne nat understonde the halfe of thatte he bath 
writte : botte, natheless, he is my trewe sonne.’ The 
proverbial spirit then entreated that Mr. Browning 
might at least be given leave of absence to go and 


warn ——,——, and ——,but Father Chaucer replied % 


that they had Shakespeare and the poets, and_ if not 
warned by them, would not stop writing even though 
one returned to Paternoster row. ‘The lava roared 
and rolled again, and I awoke.” 





Sate or A Comic Sincer. A novel sale, by 
publie auction, took place within the rooms of Messrs. 
Hutchinson and Dixon, West Mile Street, Glasgow, 
on the 23d ult. For several days placards may have 
been observed in the city, announcing the coming 
sale of the services of Mr. James Taylor, described 
as “The Champion Comic of Great Britain.” On 
certain conditions Mr. ‘Taylor proffered his services 
for four months, from November next, to the highest 
bidder, engaging to sing twice every lawful evening 
in any establishment, and in any town to which he 
might be sent. The novelty of the affair doubtless 
excited a good deal of curiosity amongst Mr. Tay- 
lor’s professional brethren in the city, who crowded 
into “The Mart” as the hour of sale approached. At 
five o’clock, Mr. Hutchinson moved himself into a 
chair which was placed at the top of a table, and was 
soon afterwards supported on the right by Mr. Tay- 
lor, for whom similar accommodation in this elevated 
position had been provided. The gentlemen who 
were expected to become bidders stood or were seat- 
ed in front of the auctioneer. Many of them were 
smoking cigars, and an array of champagne glasses 
which studded a green baize-covered table gave prom- 
ise of pleasures yet to come. Mr. Hutchinson opened 
the proceedings by explaining the circumstances un- 
der which he came to occupy the chair ; but before 
advancing to the real business of the day he caused 
the champagne to be handed round, while the com- 
pany smoked and chatted, chaffed Mr. Taylor, in a 
quiet way, and quaffed his health with fraternal fer- 


vor. Thus comfortably cireumstanced, the bidding 
began. The first offer made was £100, immediately 


increasing to £110; but it was evident tbat this was 
intended merely as a start, becanse the bidding went 
up with a rush through all the intermediate tens till 
£230 was reached. Offers were now advanced mote 
cautiously ; and when £315 was gained, the bidders 
became so shy that a cunning suggestion was made 
that some champagne bottles should be uncorked. 
The hint was acted upon, and the sparkling beverage 
again wentround. Aftera brief interval, and what 
seemed a grateful refresher, Mr. Hutchinson again 
went to work, but it appeared still to be a stiff up-hill 
struggle with him. At £325 the “last call” was 
threatened by the auctioneer; but two additional 
bids were faintly ventured upon, and at £335 the ser- 
vices of four calendar months of “the Champion 
Comic” were secured on behalf of the proprietor of 
the White-bait Concert Rooms. The bidding, as it 
seemed, was confined to one or two gentlemen repre- 4 
senting the proprietors of cencert rooms in the city. 
After being knocked down, Mr. Taylor sprang up 
with characteristic alertness to thank the company 
for their patronage, and, descending from his perch, 
was lost amongst the crowd.—ra, 3rd inst. 





Rustic Abrowd. 


London. 

PaituaRmonic Concerts —The following no- 
tice from a London critical journal of the 10th inst. 
confirms what we said in our last of the growing 
appreciation of Schumann’s music in England. Ten 
years ago ‘Paradise and the Peri” was hooted at by 
the Atheneum, the Times and all the critical authori- 
ties. Only two years ago his Symphony in C major 
received the same treatment, Orchestra and Musical 
World “consenting,” like the young man named 
Saul at the stoning of Stepher, but not as yet, like 
Saul, repenting. These continue to decry the “Peri.” 
But all are not like these, for here is one who writes 
discriminatingly : 





The elder Philharmonic Society commenced its 
season on Monday with a performance of Schumann’s 
elaborate cantata, “Paradise and the Peri,” which 
occupied the entire evening. This work had already 
been heard at one of the concerts of the same society 
some ten years since: but at that time there was 
small chance of any recognition of a composer who 
is only jast obtaining occasional and partial hearing. 
“Paradise and the Peri” is a work on quite as ambi- 
tions a seale as Mendelssohn's “ Walpurgis Nacht,” 
and is therefore open to the criticism which a compo- 
sition of such pretension inevitably challenges. 
While holding that Schumann’s musi¢e has hitherto 
met with most unjust depreciation in this conntry, 
we would by no means assert that it,im every instance, 
fulfils all that might be expected from its intention. 
To admit this, however, is simply to acknowledge 
fhat Schumann’s genius was not of the first order. 
Tt certainly was not so vast and profound as that of 
Beethoven, so nniversal as that of Mozart,so dramat- 
ie as that of Weber, or so complete and well balanced 
as that of Mendelssohn. Still, Schumann was a 
genius, and the wholesale depreciation of him which 
ignorance in some cases, and ill-will in others, has 
dictated to this country.is as unreasonable as it would 
be utterly to ignore and condemn one of our second- 
ary poets or dramatists because inferior to Milton, or 
Shakespeare. “Paradise and the Peri’ contains 
much music of great beauty and masterly power, 
with, it must be confessed, some that is dull, monot- 
onous, and unworthy of the rest. Schumann, dur- 
ing his comparatively brief career, wrote so much and 
so rapidly that he seems to have neglected those pro- 
cesses of revision and excision which the greatest 
men have exercised on their works. Hence the ine- 
quality to be found in some of of his larger composi- 
tions. Ilis genius tended towards the abstract, the 
ideal, and indetinite—it possessed a strong tinge of 
the romantic, but it was the sombre side of romance 
—mountain gloom and forest shade rather than the 
brighter tints of fairy fancy. 

Thus it follows that his treatment of Moore’s 
Oriental poem is frequently wanting in sunny bright- 
ness and lightness of touch, such as Mendelssohn so 
felicitously imparted to his “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” music. Notwithstanding its many and great 
heanties, it is doubtful whether “Paradise and the 
Peri” will ever interest a general audience without 
some reduction and retrenchment of the music. 
Most of the movements are such as only a consum- 
ate master could have produced. Among others may 
he specitied a splendid chorus “ But now thy plains” 
(No. 6 in the German score), with the massive effect 
of the vocal unisons—the soprano solo for the Peri, 
and chorus at the end of the first part, the climax of 
which is truly grand, although the fugal movement is 
somewhat out of place, being too ecclesiastical in 
tone for the spirit of the poetry. In the second part 
is a very fanciful and imaginative chorus of the 
Genii of the Nile, the instrumentation of which is 
masterly in its elaboratien, Perhaps, however, the 
gem of the whole work is the lovely quartet intro- 
duced by the short tenor solo, “The Peri weeps’”’— 
a sufficient refutation in itself of the assertion that 
Schumann did not possess deep musical sentiment. 
The third part commences with a charming chorus 
of Houris—full of a grace and lightness of touch 
which it were to be wished were more frequent. Af- 
ter this occurs some of the least effective and most 
labored music in the whole work, and here the task 
of retrenchment should be chiefly exercised in any 
fature performance. The final chorus, however, 
“We welcome thee,” is truly magnificent, and 
wrought up to aclimax of grandeur that few com- 
posers besides Beethoven have ever attained. 

The production of the work does credit to the 
Society and its conductor, Professor Sterndale Ben- 


| nett; although its performance might have been more 





efficient, especially on the part. of the chorus, which 
evidently required more preparation, some of the 
lighter and more graceful portions of the music being 
coarsely sung. The principal singers were Madame 
Parepa, Miss Robertine Henderson, Miss Emily Pitt, 
Messrs. Cummings, Whiffin, and Thomas. Much of 
the effect of the performance was owing to Madame 
Parepa’s brilliant execution of the most difficult 
music allotted to the Peri. 

Monpay Porutar Concerts. The third of the 
season offered Mendelssohn’s first Quintet; Beetho- 
ven’s A-flat Sonata (with the variations and funeral 
march) ; Mozart’s Zrio Divertimento in E flat (one of 
his latest works), for violin, viola and ’cello, played 
by Messrs. Strauss, Webb and Paque ; and Bectho- 
ven’s Sonata in G, op. 30, for violin and piano. 
Charles Halle was the pianist. For vocal relief, Miss 
Tda Gillies sang a ‘‘very dry bravura” by Leonardo 
Vinci and the prayer from Mr. Leslie’s Ida. St. 
James’s Hall was crammed. 

The fourth concert. began with Schubert’s Quartet 
in D minor (fourth time), played by Strauss, Ries, 
Webb and Paque, who also played a Haydn Quartet 
in E flat. Madame Arabella Goddard, the pianist, 
played Dussek’s “Farewell” Sonata, and, with Herr 
Strauss, Beethoven’s Sonata-Duo in F. Miss Banks 
sang Russian Glinka’s “Lullaby” and Schubert’s 
“Barcarole,” Mr. Benedict, as usual, accompanying 
at the piano. 

The hero of the fifth Monday (Feb. 12) was the 
great violinist Joachim, who took part in Mozart’s 
G-minor Quintet, in Beethoven’s Sonata in G, op. 
96, with Arabella Goddard, and in a D-minor Quar- 
tet of Haydn, to whose music he is partial, though 
he is greatest in the rendering of Bach and Beetho- 
ven. The solo piano-forte pieces were Handel’s 
greatest Fugue, in E minor, from his Suites, and the 
Prelude and Fugue in the same key by Mendelssohn, 
with the “Harmonious Blacksmith” variations for an 
encore. The singer was Mr. Patey, who gave an 
air from Faust (Gounod, of course) and “the irresis- 
tible song of the Pedlar from Mendelssobn’s operet- 
ta Die Heimkehr aus der Fremde.”’ 

Of the following concerts the Afusical World’s re- 
porter, confessing himself “behind-hand,” thus hur- 
riedly and exultantly remarks : 

Sigtior Piatti to his post has restored Mr. A. Chap- 
pell’s quartet to its normal state. This most admi- 
rable of violoncellists was never in finer play. The 
performance of Beethoven’s quartet in F_ major—the 
last of the immortal “seventeen”—on the night of 
Piatti’s return, was a brilliant augury of what is to 
come. ‘The incomparable Joachim, as first violin, 
that genuine artist, Ludwig Straus, as tenor, and Pi- 
atti as violoncellist.with so competent a second violin 
as L. Ries, formed a truly model-quaktet ; and Beet- 
hoven’s “‘A/uss es scin ?”’ was never asked more elo- 
quently, or answered with more emphatic clearness. 
“Es muss sein!” was the nnanimoug v ict, while 
this marvellously fine performance of a*avonderful 
work wenton. “So muss es immer sein!” ‘T'he‘wish - 
was father to the thought. On the same evening Sig- 
nor Piatti played to admiration the violoncello sona- 
tuin F (Op. 5), by the same “immeasurably rich 
master”’—with Mr. Halle, both performers being 
rapturonsly called back at the end. On the Monday 
following, when Mozart’s newly revived Divertimento 
was “interpreted” by Joachim, Straus, and Piatti 
(imagine how !),and Mendelssohn’s fiery second trio 
by Arabella Goddard, Joachim and Piatti (imagine 
how !), Joachim took the tenor part in one of Haydn’s 
most vigorous quartets, yielding the first violin to 
Straus. The act was graceful and artistically brother- 
like; but the compliment was richly merited. Never 
were these excellent entertainments more prosperous 
than now and never did full tide of prosperity flow 
in a worthier direction. 






Saturpay Porvutar Concerts. — These are 
supplementary to the ‘Monday Populars,” under 
the same management, and playing the same cards, 
only differently shuffled. We copy from the Musical 
World of March 34. 

Some three or four years ago it occurred to Mr. 
Arthur Chappell to give a complete course of Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas in a series of eight concerts. The 
idea was a happy one, and seemed tobe particularly 
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appreciated by pianoforte professors, who, music-book 
in hand, attended the concerts in large numbers. Mr. 
Charles Halle was the pianist ; from him Mr. Clemen- 
ti Smith, of Islington, and Mr. Cramer Jones, of 
Turnham Green, took lessons, which they afterwards 
no doubt, communicated at so much an hour to their 
pupils. The pupils too, were themselves attracted. 
The Beethoven sonata concerts were soon replaced 
by a series of imitation “Monday Populars,” which 
only differ from the originals in being given on Sat- 
urday mornings instead of Monday evenings. The 
‘Monday Popular Concert” of Saturday last (to 
employ the exact title under which these entertain- 
ments are advertised, and which, however incorrect 
in a verbal sense, at least serves to indicate their 
nature) was an excellent specimen of its class. The 
uartet was led by Joachim ; Madame Arabella God- 
ard was the pianist; and Signor Piatti the violon- 
cellist. In one piece, Beethoven’s trio in C minor, 
these three admirable artists were heard together. In 
the opening quartet, led, as before stated, by M. 
Joachim, and in which the violoncello was of course 
taken by Signor Piatti, the intermediate parts [second 
violin and viola) were assigned to Messrs. Ries and 


Hann. The one vocalist was Mr. Patey, and the 

short, well-chosen programme was as follows : 
Quartet, in D minor. No. 2.......cssccccvecseees Mozart. 
i i Se. scstviswiabeaerssiaen eane Gounod. 
Sonata in ©. Op 53(to Count Waldstein]..... Beethoven. 
a es eee eee Wallace. 


Trio in C minor, pianofort, violin, and violoncello 
Beethoven. 


Oratorios, &. Glancing at the record of the 
Oratorio Socicties for the past two months, we find 
that they have been occupied with Judas Maccabeus, 
Haydn’s Seasons, the Lobgesang and Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater (in which Mme. Parepa’s voice was found 
brighter and larger than ever, after her visit to Amer- 
sek and Elijah (also with Parepa, Sims Reeves, 

¢.). 


Under this head also we name the first performance 
of Gounod’s Tobias—“petit oratorio,” as its author 
calls it; and the Times (Feb. 16) says: “Perhaps 
the work of the smallest pretentions that ever bore 
the title ’—from which opinion of course Mr. Chor- 
ley differs. The Concert was eked out with other 
hitherto unknown works of Gounod: a Symphony 
in D (“an early composition, full of weak imitations 
of Mozart and Beethoven”), an Ave verum (“ devo- 
tional and beautiful”), an O Salutaris, for tenor voice 
(Reeves), also admired ; “By Babylon’s waves,” 
a paraphrase of the 137th Psalm, and ‘“Beth/ehem,” a 
Christmas Carol, with drone basses in the 15th cen- 
tury style. 


Crrystat Parace Concerts. The winter con- 
certs interrupted by the Christmas holiday entertain- 
ments, were resumed about the first of February, 
when we find the zealous conductor, Herr Auguste 
Manns, treating fhe visitors to Beethoven’s 8th Sym- 
phony, Bennety’s Naiades overture, and Spohr’s 
“Dramatic Cohcorto ;” also a new Swedish singer, 
more at 0 in Lindblad’s songs, than in Mozart’s 
Tito. Mr,/Manns has since and before, in various 
oo“ ; been battling with prejudice by performing 

several of the Symphonies aud Overtures of Schu- 
mann (not without effect, it seems). Other points of 
interest have been Mendelssohn's Melusina overture ; 
Reinecke’s Overture to Calderon’s Dame Kobolt ; Hil- 
ler’s ‘‘Loreley’’ Cantata, Mendelssohn’s Loreley frag- 
ment, and the overture to Wallace’s “J.urline,’—all 
in one programme; Spohr’s overture to Der Berg- 
geist ; Gounod’s “Irene,” an English version of his 
opéra “La Reine de Saba, occupying a whole con- 
eert ; Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony ; Schumann’s 
Manfred overture ; Beethoven’s C-minor Concerto, 
played by Mile. Agnes Zimmerman; and many 
smaller things. A newSymphony, by young Arthur 
Sullivan, is promised. 
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Concert Review. 
Firtu Sympnony Concert. (Thursday 
Afternoon, March 22). For once a beautiful 
Spring day! The audience was by several hun- 











dreds larger than before. But this was also part- 


ly owing to the character of the programme, 
which, though not the richest nor the rarest of 
the series, was one of the most attractive and ap- 
preciable to the greater number. 

The opening piece, however, was one of which 
few knew how to form any anticipations, except 
from the name of the author. Jt was Schubert's. 
Overture to “Fierabras,” one of the dozen operas 
of his, some of which were never performed at all, 
and most of them never outside of Vienna, and 
there only once or twice. None of them, it may 
be presumed, lacked merit or traits of real ge- 
nius, and more than one of them may yet be des- 
tined to a public career. Those of our readers 
who may be curious to know something of their 
plots and musical contents will find a brief ac- 
count of each in a translation of Herr von Kreis- 
sle’s sketch of Schubert’s life in Volumes XX and 
XXI of this Journal. “Vierabras” is a grand he- 
roic romantic opera; King Charles has won a 
bloody victory over the Moors and taken the 
young prince Fierabras prisoner, takes him to 
Rome, where he falls in love with King Charles’s 
daughter, &c., &e. A story in which love and 
battle’s changeful tide and barbarous revenges 
are mingled in much the same lurid colors as in 
Trovatore,—more relieved, we should hope, in 
the genial German’s music. The Overture, at 
all events, isa noble one. Those tremolos in the 
depths of the orchestra, with which it opens, 
strangely modulating, enchain the imagination at 
once and fill the mind with a certain pleasing 
awe. The leading theme of the Allegro, enter- 
ing in the minor, short and tragical, is exciting 
as well as mournful, but is mingled throughout 
with bold heroic passages which relieve it, and 
the whole worked up with grand artistic symme- 
try and progress. It is the unmistakeable Schu- 
bert! And such an Overture is an addition to 
our stock. 

Mendelssohn's “Serenade and Allegro Giojoso,” 
in B minor, op. 43, for piano-forte, with orches- 
tra, was the next piece, modestly selected by Mr. 
J.C. D. PARKER,in his desire to bear a part with 
other Boston artists and other members of the 
Harvard Musical Association in these its concerts. 
Not so bold an undertaking as a Beethoven Con- 
certo, such as we had had in three successive con- 
certs, and yet one which required an artist. The 
piece is beautiful in itself, and was well suited to 
Mr. Parker’s quiet, conscientious, refined style of 
execution. An artist of another temperament 
might have put more fire into the latter move- 
ment and have brought out the rapid figures with 
more palpable sonority in the large hall; but it 
was beautifully rendered and gave general pleas- 
ure. 

Mr. ZERRAHN’S orchestra (of 55 instruments) 
achieved about its finest triumph of the season in 
its rendering of Gade’s first Symphony, in C mi- 
nor,—a work which we have not heard since the 
days of the “Germania” concerts a dozen years 
ago. To full half the audience, therefore, :ts 
charm was entirely fresh ; and those who had en- 
joyed it keenly in the old time now found it to be 
better than they knew. No wonder that Men- 
delssohn and Leipzig were so smitten with its 
beauty when it was new there. The only won- 
der is that the young Danish author of a work £6 
original, though accidentally so much in the 
Northern, dreamy, seashore vein of Mendelssohn's 
Scotch Symphony, should have gone on compos- 


ing symphony upon. symphony, overture upon 
overture, and all kinds of smaller things, and yet 
never once again have produced a work of equal 
consequence. From the time of this first Sym- 
phony, and of the “Ossian” and “Highlands” 
Overtures, his individuality has grown monoto- 
nous and gone on repeating itself in ever fading 
colors. But here is unquestionably a masterpiece, 
fresh and welcome alike to musicians and mere 
music-lovers. The charm lies mainly in its poet- 
ic tone, in the unbroken unity preserved through- 
out all its movements despite their contrast, and 
in the consummate skill with which the same 
thoughts are repeatedly held up in other and 
richer colors, whereby they are as it were trans- 
figured and made new continually. Examine the 
first movement and we find that the principal 
theme or motive which pervades it is not even 
“worked up” at all, it is only transposed and set 
in other lights and other keys. In a piano-forte 
arrangement it must needs be monotonous, but in 
this wondrous orchestration you forget the lack 
of contrapuntal art which commonly lends pro- 
gress and variety, developing the whole tree from 
the little germ. The hint of the whole is con- 
tained in the first two measures of the slow and 
pensive introduction, a breath of solemnizing sea- 
‘shore melody that steals over you. The domi- 
nant theme of the Allegro is not the first theme, 
with which it sets in, that tumultuous, almost bar- 
baric rhythm, with a strange hitch in it, the ac- 
cents falling on the weaker parts of the measure; 
this soon subsides, only to return once more for a 
brief spell near the end ofthe movement. The 
second theme, which is essentially identical with 
those first two bars of the introduction, is the one 
which pervades the whole piece, the fibre out of 
which it is all woven ; it comes now in longer, 
now in shorter notes, now in bright and now in 
sombre colors, but the figure runs through the 
whole pattern ; even the bright, crisp little an- 
swering phrase chirped out so gaily by the reeds, 
and passed about so glibly, is still the same theme 
quickened and compressed within half the time, 
a dancing image of itself, as it were, flung from 
a wavering mirror. 

The Scherzo is a delightful episode, poetic and 
original. Those madly hurrying triplets in the 
strings, rearing their crests like waves, and break- 
ing against the bold headland of the tutti; this 
repeated over and over; then the lull, broken by 
the mysterious sobs and gusts of reeds; the loud 
call of the clarinet tone, conjuring up that quaint 
dream of water-sprite or fairy revels, where the 
muted violins rush up and down the while with 
a harp-like figure in sextoles, like the wind sweep- 
ing through the pines; this interrupted ever and 
anon by those wild, loud breakers, whose crescen- 
do finally absorbs all the forces of the orchestra, 
flooding all else out of sight :—is not this a Scher- 
zo for which the poet listened to the wild waves 
themselves ? 

The slow movement, Andantino grazioso, has a 
, sustained and lovely melody, of a musing, tender 
character, first sung by the oboe, and gradually 
warming through the whole. Very beautiful is 
the effect where three figures are combined, the 
softer wind instruments all singing the melody, 
+ while the violins divide in harp-like chords, and 
the violoncello keeps up a monotonous little eddy 
in an under-current. Those heart-felt obligato 
passages for the ’cello in the latter part may al- 





most have been written for Wulf Fries. The 
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Finale, Allegro con fuoco, isthe wildest, strang- 
est and most thoroughly Northern of the whole ; 
it is full of tumult and heroic grandeur; sum- 
mons up the Vikingirs and the old mythology ; 
“there is a something like a march of giants in it, 
and with what arich broad arpeggio accompani- 
ment of all the strings! At length the original 
theme of the introduction and first Allegro comes 
back and completés the circle. The whole Sym- 
phony was remarkably well played, (the great 
bass tuba adding to the effectiveness of the gi- 
gantic passages.) and it seemed to be fully appre- 
ciated by the whole audience. 

The Second Part consisted of Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” music, conducted 
by Mr. LANG, who had drilled the chorusof some 
eighty ladies. The Overture was marred in the 
opening chords by an instrument or two being 
not quite in tune, but for the most part the in- 
strumental pieces sounded very well, including : 
the Scherzo, which introduces Act 2, so significant 
of Puck and fairies; the labyrinthine Intermezzo, 
so suggestive of the bewildering pursuit and flight 
of the lovers in the woods, then of the falling to 
sleep exhausted, and then the invasion of the 
stillness of the place by the comical bombas- 
tic march of Bottom and his stage-struck 
comrades; the lovely Nocturne and the Wedding 
March, which soundei statelier than ever. . The 
Duet and the Song, in connection with the two 
choruses of fairies, were very nicely sung ky Miss 
Houston and Mrs. J. S. Cary. The choruses, 
however sweet and visionary, were hardly enough 
palpable to mortal hearing ; it may have been the 
timidity of amateurs, or it may have been the 
manner in which the little choir was placed back 
in one corner of the stage. Yet all the music 
was delicious to all ears, and left a sense of airy 
grace and lightness, of true soul’s poetry and free- 
dom, associated with the whole concert, which in- 
deed was short and seemed much shorter. 

Orcnestrat Union. The eleventh Afternoon 
Concert opened with the brilliant ‘Tell’? Overture, 
followed by the great Seventh Symphony of Bectho- 
ven, which is always edifying. Then came a long, 
old-fashioned, florid flute solo, by Furstenau, played 
with rare perfection of execution by Mr. Gorrine. 
This of course tickled many ears. But a deeper in- 
terest was felt in the appearance of the young ALICE 
Dutton, who played (for the first time here with or- 
chestra,—a day before the Symphony Concert) Men- 
delssohn’s Serenade and Allegro Giojoso, and played 
it wonderfully well for one almost a child. Her hand 
hardly spans an octave, so that the opening chords 
were weakened by being struck somewhat arpeggio ; 
but with this allowance she went through the difficult 
piece with unflagging firmness and precision,and with 
intelligent shading, so that it was enjoyable. The girl 
has talent and the air of being sincerely absorbed in 
her art. . 

The twelfth concert, last Wednesday, brought the 
series to an untimely close,—for the reason, that the 
Music Hall is pre-occupied for about the whole of 
April to the exclusion of things musical! This last 
programme was admirable, and it was creditable to 
the very large audience, as well as to the performers, 
that the whole seemed so well appreciated. First 
came a repetition of Norbert Burgmiiller’s Overture 
“‘Dionggius,” which we enjoyed even more than betore. 
Then Gade’s C-minor Symphony, in answer to the 
demand created by the fine impression it made in the 
last Symphony Concert. It was keenly relished. And 
it was a happy accident, we thought, which substita- 
ted for the Serenade by Reissiger, announced on the 
bills, the witching and quaint Allegretto from Men- 





delssohn’s Scotch Symphony. It followed naturally 
after Gade, suggesting close affinity of subject with 
interesting contrast of artistic power. 

Mr. Henry Suck showed the earnestness of his 
direction by choosing for his Violin Solo the Andan- 
te and Finale of Beethoven’s Concerto. His render- 
ing lacked vitality, imaginative fire, a certain magne- 
tism (suchas Joachim has) which would have re- 
deemed the otherwise literal and home-spun charac- 
ter of that Rondo theme, for instance; but it was 
skilfal, conscientious and correct, and Mr. S. by this 
and former efforts places himself among our best vio- 
linists. 

Haypy’s “Seasons.” Mr. B. J. Lane deserves 
well of the republic for having given us, for the first 
time in Boston, a hearing of all four parts of Father 
Haydn’s genial and delightful Cantata, Pastoral, or 
whatever it may be called. He had gathered togeth- 
er a crowd of heartily interested singers, some 250 
voices,fresh and telling, and drilled them well ; a full 
orchestra for the rich and graphic instrumentation + 
and secured competent vocal artists for the three 
characters that individualize a large part of the poe- 
try, which follows mainly in the beaten track of 
Thomson. The performance last Saturday evening 
was extremely interesting ; the Music Hall almost 
crowded, in spite of the East wind. 

The “Seasons” was the last work of Haydn, com- 
posed about the year 1798, when he was nearly sev- 
enty years old, and certainly displays a marvellous 
degree of vigor and vivacity of fancy. In some res- 
pects it is more interesting than the ‘ Creation,” 
though many of its passages are only reproduced 
from that and sound, with all their elegance, but too 
familiar. As a whole, it plainly suffers from its am- 
biguity of character, being secular, pastoral; almost 
operatic in its real inspiration, prompted by the im- 
pulse to paint the changing phases of Nature and the 
simple joys of country life, while at the same time 
striving to secure some of the dignity of Oratorio. 
Tt is in just these graver and would-be grander parts 
that it is weakest. The more elaborate contrapuntal 
choruses certainly do not compare with “The Heav- 
ens are telling” and the other grander moments in 
the “Creation.” Butin the lighter and descriptive 
portions, which form nine-tenths of the work, we 
find it richer than the Oratorio. And what variety 
and contrast ! 

The Overture, portraying the passage from Winter 
to Spring, is a fine orchestral piece, answering its 
purpose well; though less quickening to the fancy 
than Mendelssokn’s treatment of the same subject in 
the prelude to the ‘““Walpurgis Night,” (for the hear- 
ing of which also Boston is indebted to Mr. Lang). 
The chorus: ‘Come, gentle Spring,” is simply per- 
fect, the very breath and soul of Spring is in those 
fresh, delicious harmonies. (Was it not sung a very 
little too fast?) The homely bass air of Simon, 
describing the husbandman in the field, old as it 
sounds, recalls the character to the life; all the more 
that its phrases are familiar, that the tune is almost 
the same that Rossini caught again from nature 
afterwards, ata quicker tempo, in his Zitti, zitt’, and 
that the orchestra, so richly occupied (how friendlily 
the bassoon runs along by the side of the voice !), 
borrows a hacknied subject from the ‘Surprise’ Sym- 
phony. The Trio and Chorus: “Be propitious,” the 
Duet of Jane and Lucas: “Spring, her lovely 
charms unfolding,” the chorus of girls and youths, 
in short all of this Spring music is delicate and full 
of Spring; and the closing chorus of thanksgiving is 
impressive in spite of what we have said above. 

In the “Summer,” the salient point is the Thunder 
Storm, so skilfully prepared with recitatives and 
lowering accompaniment, and worked up to a terrific 
climax with chorus and orchestra. The transition 
to the softer chorus after the passing of the storm: 
“Welcome, gentle sleep!” seems too abrupt, and 





lacks the true sense of Beethoven. But the “Sum- 
mer”’ has many very fine traits. The bass air about 
the shepherd driving out his flock, the glorious mount- 
ing of the Sun (trio and chorus) ; and especially the 
tenor Cavatina and recitative about the intense heat: 
“Distressful nature fainting sinks,” are, taken with 
the instrumental figures, singularly graphic. 

In the “Autumn” we have the most stirring of 
hunting choruses, followed by the still more rousing 
Wine chorus, with the imitation of the bagpipe and 
the fiddle: is there not wonderful vivacity and power 
here for an old man of seventy! But perhaps the 
original thing of all is the song and chorus of the 
“Spinning Wheel” in the “Winter”; the “Wheel 
moves gaily,” but the mood is minor and the pensive 
mind broods on. The instrumental picture of theap- 
proach of Winter, and the tenor air describing the 
traveller perplexed and lost amid the snow, are quite 
as characteristic as the music of the other seasons. 

On the whole, the work was very fairly rendered 
for a first time, considering too that the fear of its 
great length must have made the conductor somewhat 
nervous. There was some uncertainty in the “Thun- 
der Storm,” which had been less rehearsed, but most 
of the choruses were made quite effective; and the 
instrumentation, except now and then in the delicate 
fitting together of fragments with the recitative, came 
out satisfactorily. Some of the recitative dragged, 
and indeed there was an uncomfortable amount of it 
for the singers, wisely curtailed as it was. Miss 
Houston in all the music of “cheerful Jane” sang 
admirably ; we never have heard her bright, clear, 
musical soprano to more advantage ; the style refined, 
the declamation good ; the only weak points being 
now and then in the nervous and uncertain beginning 
of a piece of fragmentary recitative, | sedentcin in 
the lower notes. The dialogue of her humorous story 
at the winter fireside was given with great spirit. Mr. 
Simpson, from New York, is certainly the best tenor 
(outside of the opera) that we have heard here for 
some years. His voice is truly musical,pure, sympa 
thetic, and his delivery we should call refined but for- 
that one bad habit of false portamento, which sounds 
so lack-a-daisical, and grows so tedious in his recita- 
tive. Pray, let him reform that altogether, and he 
must be in great demand wherever oratorios or other 
noble concert music needs a tenor. His voice, how- 
ever, is rather delicate than powerful, and was rather 
overshadowed in some of those beantiful Trios. Mr. 
Rupowpusen sang like an artist ashe always does.— 
Mr. Lang should feel rewarded for this brave effort, 
and we trust the “Seasons” will come round again. 


In Prospect. To-morrow (Easter) evening, the 
HanDEL AND Haypn Society are to give us the 
long promised “St. Paul” of Mendelsohn, which 
ought to be as well know’ as “Elij\h,” and is 
sure to interest nearly if not quite as mach 
RAHN has drilled his forces very carefully, 
singers have steadily kindled to their work, the 8610s 
will be by Miss Houston, Miss Annie Cary, Mr. 
CastLte and Mr. Rupo.pusen, the orchestra is 
large, Mr. Lana will preside at the Great Organ, and 
there is every omen of success. 

The sixth and last Sympuony Concert will be 
on the 19th of April, when young Ernst Perano, 
the gifted boy of eight years ago, will make his debut 
here, on his return from Germany, as a full-grown 
artist, playing the pianc part in Hummel’s Septet. 
Schubert’s great Symphony in C, Bach’s Toccata in 
F. arranged for orchestra, and the Hebrides Overture 
will also be heard. Mr. Perano will give a Cham- 
her Concert at Chickéring’s, probably on the follow- 
ing Saturday. 

About the same time will come Mr. Daum’s sec- 
ond concert, when he too will play Hummel’s Septet. 
Of his first concert, which was highly interesting, es- 
pecially that Schuman Quintet, we have yet to speak. 


Mr. Witi1am Scuutrzz, with whom all good 
memories of orchestra and Quintette Club have been 
so long associated in this city, proposes for the first 
time to claim an evening for a concert of his own. It 
will probably be in the Melodeon, in the latter part of 
April, and will no doubt offer a rich treat. 

The MenpELssoun QuinTETTE CLUB are prepar- 
ing to give the lovers of classical mnsic in Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, &c., a taste of their 
quality. More anon. . 
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Cincinnati. The third Concert de Salon of 
Messrs. Kunxet and Haun, (Feh. 1) offered Trios 
(for piano, violin and ’cello) by Reissiger, in D mi- 
nor, op. 25, and by Mendelssohn, also in D minor, 
played by Kunkel, Hahn and Brand; Beethoven’s 
Sonata Pathetique, played by Kunkel; No. 1 of 
Stephen Heller’s “Promenades d’un Solitaire,” and 
Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso, op. 14,—also 
played by Kunkel ; and songs by Proch and Marsch- 
ner, sung by Edward fferrmanson, baritone. 


Sr. Louis. At the fourth Philharmonic concert, 
under the direction of E. Soholewski, Gade’s Ossian- 


fa The other items 


ie Cantata, “Comala,” was sung. 
of the programme were: Solo, Quintet and Chorus 
from Wallace’s “Amber Witch ;” the first part of 
Mendelssohn's Italian Symphony; a Cavatina, 
“Hope in Absence,”’ by Wallace; Overture to Lon 
Juan. 

Fifth Philharmonic Concert : Overtures to Za Gaz- 
za Ladra and Egmont ; Mendelssohn's Italian Sym- 
phony ; Choruses ; Nos. 1 and 2 from Haydn’s “Last 
Seven Words,” and “Summer Songs” by Sobolew- 
ski; Violin solo, Rondo Russe, De Beriot ; and Scena 
from third act of L’ Africaine. 


Norrnamrton, Mass. On the rth ult., the 
Choral Union of this place, assisted by the Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club and other artists from Boston— 
enough to make up a small orchestra (Ribas, oboe ; 
Goering, flute; Ryan, clarinet; Stein, bass; Ha- 
mann aud Holm, horns, and Eltz, bassoon)—gave a 
concert at the Town Hall. Mr. T. W. Meckins was 
director ; Miss K. E. Prince, pianist. The First 
Part consisted of Beethoven’s Massin C. The Sec- 
ond Part included Auber’s Overture to “Ze Lac des 
Fées ; Rossini’s Quis est homo (Mrs. Meekins and Miss 
Shepard) ; Adagio and Rondo from Spohr’s Nonetto; 
Pirate’s Chorus from Balfe’s “Enchantress ;’’ Schu- 
bert’s “Elegy of Tears” (orchestra, with horn obliga- 
to by Hamann); Aria from Herold’s Le Pré aux 
Cleres (Mrs. Meekins); Duet from Huguenots (or- 
chestra); and /nflammatus from Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater (Mrs. Meekins and Choras).—Not a bad be- 
ginning! 

Provipence. The Orpheus Clab gave a concert 
at Roger Wflliatns Hall, on the 9t1 ule, Mr. Wane. 
Greene directing. The Club sang: Becker’s “Ruined 
Chapel ;” “Wanderer’s Night Song,” by Lenz ; 
“Swell high the choral song,” by Speyer; a Waltz, 
by Vogel ; atid a chorus from Cinderella. They had 
furthermore artists from Boston to enrich the pro- 
gramme. Miss Houston sang Guglielmi’s Gratias 
agimus, “Bmpatience,’ Curschmann, and a song 
hy Magfirren, Mr. B. J. Lang played a Rondo Bril- 
lant b¥ Hammel, and a couple of pieces of his own. 
Wulf Fries played a Fantaisie on Scotch airs by 
Kummer; and the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, be- 
sides accompaniments, contributed Suppe’s Overture 
to “The Poet and the Peasant,” and the Andante 
and Scherzo from Mendelssohn's Quartet in E flat, 
op. 44. 


Wasurinetox, D.C. The national capital, never 
before blessed or bored with an Oratorio, has got the 
start of Boston this time in the bringing out of “St. 
Paul.” To be sure, theres was only a Steinway 
grand piano (with a “Professor” presiding) to do 
duty as orchestra ; nevertheless a local critic, in a 
paper of the 8th inst., says: 

“The concert of the Philharmonic Society, given 
last night, marks an epoch in the musical history of 
this city. Though may abortive attempts have been 
made to establish a permanent musical society here, 
the Philharmonic is the first one that has succeeded 
in maintaining an existence, and last night was, we 
believe, the first time that a full oratorio was ever 
performed in our midst. The one selected was Men- 
delssohn’s ‘St. Paul,’ and it was given to a full house 
and a very intelligent and critical audience. 

“The society had been rehearsing it for several 
months, and the manner in which they rendered the 

















choruses (some of which are most impressive) was 
very creditable to their industry and musical talent, 
eliciting, as it did, the intelligent applause of the dis- 
criminating audience. The solo parts for male voices 
were taken by Mr. George Simpson (tenor) and) Mr. 
J. R. Thomas, (basso,) of New York, who each gave 
the sublime passages entrusted to them with fine ef- 
fect. 

“The soprano solos (mostly recitative) of the first 
part were given by Mrs. Butts, with more than her 
usual feeling and skill. Miss Daniels did well in the 
solos of the second purt, and the same may be said of 
Mrs. Can} field. 

“Dr. Caulfield used his baton with energy and 
grace, and deserves great credit for the good disci- 
pline under which he seems to have brought his sing- 
ers.” 

The Society, it seems, are invited to repeat “St. 
Paul” in Baltimore ; then they go to work upon 
“Elijah.” 

Mr. Grover’s German troupe have been doing 
quite wel! in Washington, giving,among other things, 
William Tell, in which Herr Wilhelm Formes did 
not particularly please as Tell. 


Battimore. Carl Wolfsohn’s second soirée oc- 
curred on the 14th. He played Beethoven’s great B 
tlat Trio (Mr, Jungnickel being the ’cellist) ; Songs 
without Words, by Mendelssohn ; Schumann’s An 
dante with Variations for two pianos, with Mme. 
Weiler ; and Reminiscences of Robe t le Diable, by 
Liszt. Miss Eichberg sang Schubert’s “Gretchen at 
the spinning-wheel,” and two songs by Mr. Wolf- 
sohn, called: “I wept while I was dreaming,” and 
“The Water Lily.” 

Purtapetruta. Last week the Germania Or- 
chestra gave, at their public afternoon Rehearsal : 
Overture to Zampa ; Serenade, for violin and horn, 
by Reissiger ; Waltz, by Lanner ; Andante from the 
“Pastoral Symphony ;” Overture, “The Hebrides,” 
Mendelssohn ; Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance ;” 
and Indian March from L’ Africaine.—This week, be- 


| ing (as the ‘‘local” suggests) Holy Week, the pro- 


gramme was to be “of a different character” and in- 
clude, for once, a whole Symphony, and that the 


| longest one known, and certainly one of the best, 


Schubert’s in C. 
Of Mr. Wolfsohn’s seventh Beethoven Matinée 


' (March 90), the Bulletin says : 


The group of sonatas presented yesterday by Mr. 
Woifsohn ts not, perhaps, as interesting a selection 
of that portion of the composer’s works as were those 
upon the last programme, which included the “Pa 
thetique,” and the sonata in A flat op. 110, the latter 
a majestic work, undoubtedly greater in conception 
and design than the “Pathet/que,” and of which there 
are numerous passages which the piano is inadequate 
to present justly. Mr. Wolfsohn’s last programme 
also included the sonata in E flat, op. 7, scarcely 
known here, yet a work thickly crowded with passa- 
ges of marvellous heauty, and which occasionel a 
regret that such an inspiration shonld have remained 
so long unknown, or i may be, forgotten. 

The Sonata in F sharp major, op. 78, performed 
by Mr. Wolfsohn, yesterday, is not to our mind, a 
work that can add much to the fame of its composer ; 
and were there not circumstantial evidence of its be- 
ing Beethoven's, we should feel justitied in hesitating 
to place it (!) among his Sonatas, It is, by no means, 
a grateful task to perform such music, but Mr. Wolf- 
sohn made the Sonata as interesting as may be, and 
his manipulation of the very difficult A//egro assa/ 
did not elicit the applause that it deserved. The So- 
nata op. 277No. 2, in C sharp minor, known as the 
“Moonlight Sonata,” is tolerably familiar to the ma- 
sical public, although we fanev that to many, who 
knew it only throngh the inartistic performances of 
boarding-school misses, many beauties, hitherto con- 
cealed, were revealed by Mr. Wolfsolin’s carefal and 
complete rendering of this divine composition. The 
other item of the programme, the Sonata in E major, 
op. 109, interesting as heing dedicated to Bettina Von 
Arnim, is in the master’s latest style, having been 
composed in 1824. The most interesting movements 
are the Prestissimo and the Andante molto, the theme, 
with its six magnificent variations, at the end of 
which the ear is delighted with the recurrence of the 
theme. The subject of theso variations is exquisite- 
ly beautiful, and was reproduced by the pianist with 
a rare attention to the details of expression that add- 
ed greatly to its effect. 





Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Gentle deve! Song. Ch. Gounod. 30 

One of the very sweetest of recently published songs. 

It is the invitation ofa gentie lady toa white dove to 
“sup with me,’ and “sip pearls of dew frou cup of 
amber.’’ Music very pretty, and all easy, 
Swift o’er the glassy tides. (Ben @ ridicolo.) 
A. Randegqgar. 

One of the best Italian songs of the year, with Ital- 
ian and English words. The melody is smooth and 
flowing. and not too diffieult for common singers. The 
English words constitute an evening gondola song, well 
suited to a sailon the Bay of Venice. For Soprano, 

Cheer up, Sani! or Sarah Bell. Song. 
. C. Willis. 

It was quite kind in the poet to administer consola- 
tion to Sam (-bo) in this melodious manner, Good 
melody and fine chorus. 

IIe cares for ns all below. Sone, 

Very simple, and quite pretty. 


W. Kittredge. 
Commences in 
chanting style. 

Keep thy tongue from evil. Q’t. Z. 7. Southard. 
Auother of the well-known and excellent series. 

Sooner or later. Duet. Lesta Vese. 
Ea y and pretty. 

Father's come to bless us. Song and chorus. 

J. W. Turner. 
Fairy’s song in Danse des Fées. C. A. White. 
Rasy and melodious, and by good composers. 

Sing birdie, sing. For Guitar. S. Winner. 
O ye tears. sic 3 se = 


Instrumental. 


The Gazelle Polka. 7. P. Gerrille. Four hands. 
A brilliant composition, of easy medium difficulty. 
Good forgractice aud for exhibitions. Arranged by 
G. W. Tewitt. 
The Long, Long Weary Day. A. Baumbach. 
No. 28 of the “Crown Jewels” and is uniform with 
many of the others in excellent, tasteful agrangement. 
Karek’s celebrated Funeral March. Arr. by 
J. W. Kennedy. 
Quite simple and easy, but of massive harmony, aud 
among the best of its class, 
Sans Souci. Galop de Bravonre. Four hands. 
J. Ascher. 
Very brilliant. Not difficult, and a good show piece. 
La Norvegienne. Caprice for Piano. FE. AKetterer. 
An original kind of melody, probably of Norwegian 
origin, well arranged and extended, so as to form a 
piece decidedly interesting. 
La plainte des Sylphs. Nocturne, S. Smith. 
Chant des Oiseaux. (Morceau de genre... Smith. 7 
Characteristic of the composer, who has, xo far, not 
composed anything noticed in these reperts, which 
was not food. 
With a dash. For Cornet and Piano. C. Noppitz. 
A splendid solo, with accowpaniment. It hus made 
quite a sensation in Boston. 
Arab song. For piano. 
Das Bachlein. (Rivulet). For piano. 
Two elegant pigces, of medium difficulty. 
Congress grand march. For guitar. ILL ?Tayden. 
J. HW. Seipp. 
C. R. Dodworth. 35 
J. R. Hamilion, Jr. 40 
Wamelick. 35 


x of 


B. Richards. 5 


Favarger. 


Caroline schottisch, 
Fannie schottisch. 
Emeline galop. 
Ilomewood galop. - Polka mazurka. 
Good and useful pieces, but cannot, for 
space, be noticed separately. 





Music sy Mat —Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 





























